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suffer  hereafter."     "Nonsense  about 
that,"  said  John,  "  I  will  enjoy  my- 
self while  I  can."     "  And  so  will  I," 
replied  Jane,  "  and  I  shall  best  enjoy 
myself  by  keeping  a  good  conscience, 
and  so  I  will  go  to  school."     "Very 
well,  Jane,  then  tell  the  master  that  I 
am  ill  and  cannot  come,"  said  John. 
"I  shall  do  no   such   thing,  John," 
said  Jane,  "I  shall   simply  tell    the 
truth,  if  asked  why  you  are  not  with 
me."     "  Then  I  shall   say  you   are 
J  very  unkind,  Jane,"  said  John.  "You 
5  will  not  go  with   me   then?"  asked 
Jane,  with  a  tear  in  her  sweet  blue  \ 
eye.     "  I  shall  go  up  into  this  tree,"  j 
sa'd  John,  "and  so  good  morning  to  > 
s  you,  Jane."  Poor  Jane  gave  one  long  \ 
s  look  at  her  brother,  gave  a  deep  sigh,  > 
and  went  on  her  way.     And  naughty  $ 
John  sat  in  the  tree  and  watched  her  I 
after  she  had  crossed  the  smooth  broad 
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path-way  that  led  through  the  field, 
then  enter  the  church-yard,  and  stoop 
to  read  a  verse  on  a  tomb-stone ;  then 
take  out  her  kerchief,  wipe  a  tear  from 
her  eye,  look  upward  to  the  cloudless 
heaven,  and  then  she  was  gone. 

And  John  sat  still  in  the  tree,  and 
he  said  to  himself,  "  Oh  !  that  I  were 
as  good  as  my  sister;  but  I  will  go 
down  and  follow  her."     So  he  went 
down  from  the  tree,  leaped  over  the 
fence,  ran  along  the  fields,  and  did  not 
stay  to   gather   one   cowslip,  though  > 
each  one  made  him  a  golden  bow  as  * 
he  passed.     And  when  he  went  into 
the  school-room,  though  he  was  only 
five  minutes  later  than  his  sister,  he 
told  his  master  the  whole  truth,  and 
s  how  naughty  he  would  have  been,  had  s 
it  not  been  for  a  kind  little  thought  * 
which   came  in  his   mind,  and  bade  5 
him  try  to  be  as  good  as  his  sister.        I 
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*  angry,  only  hear  how  he  growls ;  let 
us  take  him  away. 

No,  no,  stay  awhile,  he  does  not 
know  himself  yet,  with  his  fine  cock- 
ed hat,  and   muslin  border   peeping 
from  beneath,  and  his  long  blue  sash 
$  tied  in  those  graceful  knots. 
$      Oh !  do  let  us  take  him  away,  bro- 
$  ther,  I   am   sure   he  will   break  the  j 
I  glass — he  will  never  know  himself.  \ 
There !  he  has  broken  the  glass,  and  ] 
what  now  must  we  do  ? 

Hark  !  I  hear  some  one  coming  up  J 
stairs ;  I  believe  it  is  mamma.  Well,  5 
Clara,  we  must  tell  the  truth,  that  will  \ 
be  best. 

0  !  but  if  we  do,  mamma  will  pun- 
ish us. 

1  do  not  fear  thaf,  Clara,  I  am  ©nly 
sorry  that  we  have  been  so  foolish  ; 
but  here  is  mamma. 

Children,  what  is  the  meaning  of 
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all  this  ?     Pompey  dressed  in  Betty's 
cap  and  grandpapa's  hat,  and  the  long  $ 
glass  broken !     What  am  I  to  think  $ 
of  this ! 

Oh  !  dear  mamma,  we  have  been 
very  foolish  and  are  almost  afraid  you 
will  not  forgive  us ;  but  if  you  will, 
s  mamma,  I  will  give  you  all  the  money 
s  I  have  in  my  savings  box  to  help  to 
pay  for  the  glass,  and  I  am  sure  Cla- 
ra will  do  the  same.     Do  forgive  us, 
dear  mamma,  we  are  so  sorry !     Pun- 
ish us  in  any  way  you  think  proper, 
but  mamma  do  forgive  us! " 
<!      I  am  pleased  to  hear  you  own  the  5 
truth  when  you   have  been  in  fault, 
and  if  you  feel  truly  sorry,  and  strive  to 
do  better  in  future,  I  will  forgive  you." 
Oh !   thank   you,  thank  you,  dear 
mamma ;  we  will  indeed  strive  to  be 
so  good  for  the  future  that  we  may  no 
more  grieve  you,  dearest  mamma. 
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THE  LITTLE  DOG. 

THERE  was  once  a  little  dog,  and  he 
lived  with  his  master  in  a  small  wood- 
en hut.  Now,  this  little  dog  was  not 
so  well  fed  as  some  are ;  for  he  had 
nothing  but  dry  bread  to  eat,  and  cold 
water  to  drink,  for  his  master  was  very 
poor,  and  could  not  afford  to  fare 
richly. 

Now,  1  suppose  you  think  because 
this  dog  had  no  better  food  to  eat,  he 
could  not  have  been  happy;  but  let 
me  tell  you  he  was  very  happy.  Why, 
how  could  that  be  ?  you  ask.  Because 
he  loved  his  master,  to  be  sure ;  and 
it  was  his  highest  delight  to  serve  that 
master,  for  he  was  always  kind  to  him, 
and  the  dog  knew  that  he  loved  him, 
and  that  he  always  shared  with  him 
such  food  as  he  ate  himself,  and  what 
<  more  could  he  do  ?  and  Nero  felt  grate- 
\  ful  to  his  little  master  for  his  kindness,  \ 


I  and  would  show  his  gratitude  by  let- 
i  ting  his  little  master  ride  upon  his 
;  back. 
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THE  SABBATH! 

IT  is  the  sabbath !     What  a  sweet 
name  sabbath  is!    it  is  just  like  the 
day,  all  rest  and  peace.     When  I  was 
a  child  I  used  to  love  the  sabbath ;  O! 
so  dearly,  it  seemed  like  a  moment  of 
heaven.    All  people  seemed  changed ; 
and  vast  numbers  of  them  went  to  the 
house  of  God  in  company,  and  joined 
in  singing  his   praises.     The  merry 
laugh   of  children   at  play  was   not 
heard  in  the  streets,  for  the  quiet  of 
the  sabbath  was  there  also.   The  voice 
N  of  the  streamlet  was  heard  in  softer 
5  murmurs,  and  the  scng  of  the  birds 
5  sounded  sweeter  in  the  groves ;   and 
!;  the  gentle  breeze  seemed  a  whisper 
5  of  peace  sent  down  from  the  land  of 
s  the  blessed. 

On  those  divine  days  I  used  to  feel 
s  so  clean  and  quiet ;  and  my  heart  felt 
^  better,  and  my  spirit  more  pure.  And 
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I  used  to  go  with  my  father,  and  mo-  ;j 
ther,  and  sisters,  to  the  house  of  God ;  ;| 
to  hear  of  his  great  love  to  us,  and  to  !; 
learn  to  love  him  more.  Yes,  I  did  • 
indeed  love  the  sabbath ;  I  was  al-  | 
ways  glad  when  it  came,  and  always  « 
sorry  when  it  went 

Ah!  those  were  golden  days,  but  | 
they  are  gone,  like  all  others,  to  give  j 
record  to  the  Lord  of  the  deeds  done  ;| 
by  the  children  of  men.  And  do  all  5 
days  indeed  take  record  to  the  Lord 
of  all  we  think,  and  say,  and  do  ? 

Oh !  then,  how  good  should  I 

For  ever  strive  to  be, 
Since  every  day  a  record  bears, 

Which  speaks  in  heaven  of  me. 

But  are  people  really  better  on  the  ; 
sabbath  ?     If  so,  I  would  that  all  days  ; 
were  sabbaths,  that  people  might  al- 
ways be  better. 
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EVENING  SUN. 
GOLDEN  sun  of  evening, 

In  thy  splendid  car  ; 
To  the  west  retreating, 

Rich  thy  glories  are. 

Sun  !  I  love  to  view  thee, 

Since  I  lisped  thy  name  ; 
Since  I  learned  thy  glories 

From  Jehovah  came. 
Often,  while  I  saw  thee 

Bright  and  cloudless  shine, 
Holy  thoughts  came  o'er  me— 

Thoughts  of  things  divine. 
Wondrous  is  thy  beauty, 

Golden  evening  sun  ! 
Charming  is  thy  radiance, 

Just  as  day  is  done. 
Thou  must  be  extinguished, 

Quenched  each  golden  ray  ; 
My  immortal  spirit 

Cannot  fade  away. 
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